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take a secondary place beside the great and universal
genius of REMBRANDT VAN RYN (1606-1669). Rem-
brandt's fame was posthumous and his popularity
among his contemporaries was not long of life. But it
is not difficult to imagine the reasons for this shortlived
success. In an age when artistic demand would accept
nothing but brilliant cabinet pictures, the dim master-
pieces of Rembrandt had little chance of winning
popular esteem. The middle class patrons of art in
seventeenth-century Holland considered his pictures as
muddy in colouring and monotonous in tone and they
felt that such misty paintings could never be adapted to
the ordinary requirements of everyday life. Very few of
Rembrandt's pictures would contribute to the bright-
ness of a small room and the majority of his works,
being very large and dark, would require a spacious
house and a strong light to show them to their best
advantage.

Rembrandt, moreover, was one of the few Dutch
artists to venture beyond the bounds of domesticity and
the humdrum. He wras concerned with the mystery and
infinity of life and such petty incidents as delighted his
contemporaries completely passed him by.

In his early years Rembrandt enjoyed a fine pros-
perity, but after 1640 and the painting of the Night
Watch his popularity dwindled and in the end he was
left devoid of clients. In 1556 he was declared bankrupt
and he died, thirteen years later, in the extremes of
poverty, befriended only by the faithful Burgomaster
Six and his former housekeeper Hendrickje Stoffels*

The very qualities in Rembrandt which his contem-
poraries despised are those which, for us, denote his
force and fascination. Rembrandt was not concerned
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